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ABSTRACT 

Semiotics, the study of sighs, is a relatively new 
and highly controversial area. Symbols , icons > and indexes represent 
the three types of signs. Semantics, pragmatics, and syntactics 
represent the three basic semiotic areas> with pragmatics having a 
growing influence in oral language and reading. A comprehensive view 
of curriculum is implicit in semiotics insofar as all existing school 

sub3ects-~ahd even subjects hot yet formulated-^are ways of 

organizing signsi The range of semiotics and its potentiaif or 
organizing thinkihg about curriculum in new ways can add struc cure 
and substance toargximehts for the things that teachers value: (1) 
oral language; (2) the written word; (3) thearts; (4) _ ^ 
ihterdisciplihary study; and (5) the articulate exchange of ideas and 
feelings among students. A bibliography of 13 items is included. 
(JW) 
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Semtbtlcs, a relatively hew and highly cdrnrdViharsial area, has 
been ixatsed as the moct ramprehensivo^o^ fields and con- 
demried as ah imperialistic discipline. Its jiteriture is so wide- 
rangthf and complex that even Urhbertp Eco, a major theorist^ 
acknowledges that semiotics is a field "in a state of disorder." 
The ointral concerns of semiotics can be defined, though, 
and some of Its irnplications for teaching can be outlined. 

What is i^miotics? 



Semiotics is the study of sfghs, A sigh is sdntethihg that stands 
for something else. There are three kinds of sighs: 
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symbols— signs that bear an arbftrsry relatmrtshfp to that 
whiqh they stand for. (E.g., the word "apple" by eon- 
vehttoh stands for the fruit we identify with the word.) 

2. icbhs-^sighs nisembJing that which they stand for. (E.g., 
a painting of ah apple looks like the frUit it represents.) 

3. indexes^slghs that are /ndfcators of a fact or cbhditibh. 
{E.g., a choit pain can indicate heartburn; smoke usually 
Indicates fire.) 

Additidhaliy, sijhs osn be organized into sf^ems of objects 
and bebavfofs. The arts and the ac^emic drsclplines are highly 
ODhiplex, interrelated sigh synems^formulatidhs and cdh- 
figuratidhs of symbols ahd/br ioDhs. The way ydU set your 
table is part of a system of cultural sighs, as !s your dibice of 
ddthes, wallet phptbs, and bumper stickers. Id^ are signs too, 
since they stand for entities as defined in bhe's culture. Yblir 
idea of snow, for instance, is determined by the repertoire of 
words, (ategbries, pictures, and other Interpretahis provided 
by your culture. 

there are three basic areas of semibti(S*semanti(S, prag- 
matio, and syntactic Se/nayrf/^ deals with the 

and sign systems; that is, meanings of words, sentence, 
gestures, paintings, mathematical symbols, etc Stated another 
way, semantics attempts to -^specify the cjiltuj^J definitions 
of ail kinds of signs and sign combinations. Pragmati^ 
^ with Inferential meaning-^the sabtler aspects jDf communia- 
tidh expressed through indirection ("It's drafty in here" » "Close 
O the dbbr") and through social contexts (is wheh a threat is 
Q uhderstbbd as tiere hbrseplay ambhg boding friends). 
^ tactics deals with .the structure bf sighs and sigh systems (sudi 
^ as the structure of a sentence, novel, film, fugue, or ceremony). 

Unguistic syntactic (phonology, mbrphblbgy, and syntax) ~ 
~ is bcttt known by teadiers^ but semtbticx is cbhrarned with 
the "syntax" of nbniinguistic sign systems as welt. ^ 



• Points of view or opinions stated in this docu- 
ment do not necessarily represent official NIQ 
position or policy. 

_ the above defthitidhs, adapted from Ecd, Charles fiferris, 
Qiarles Sanders Peirce, ahd bthers, are hebassarily bversimplif ica^ 
tibhs. Yet they provide some sense bf the vast range of semi* 
otics, pbihtlhg to the field's relationships to communication, 
ahthrcpblogy, r^chblogy, and various traditional school 
subjects. 



Has Semiotics Inf iaenrad Taadiing? 

|h bra( language and reading, pragmatics ha^ had i growing' 
ihfluehce. Literary theorists, psydiblingiiists, and even oorvr 
puier special :stt—fbr example, Iser, Smith, Sdiank— are finding 
rammbn ground in the notlbn that reading is not mere mensage 
transmissi'bn but a joint venture in which the reader (»b(Mrates 
with the author in a meaning-making pro(^ss. Schema theory 
(»e ERIC Fact Sheet, "Schemata") holds that a reader's rep- 
ertoire of expertences-H^aracterized as scshmma^, or stored 
^nceptoal structur»*wlij directly determine the quaiities 
of mj^inlng that he or she derlvei from a text. This is not 
merely a theoretical observation, the way a teacher views 
a wide rahge df language behaviors, frdm students' miscues ih 
dral readihg td their disoissidhs df literature, will be prbfbundly 
affected by the teacher's appreciatidn of pragmatic aspects bf 
cdmmUnicatibh. Readihg researchers, mbreover, are asking a 
variety of pragmatic quutibhs about readihg: When students 
read simplified texts, do they suffer from the lack of con* 
nectives that reveal relationships in more cbmplex texts? Hbvv, 
and at what ag^, db dilldrert develbp sdiemata fbr r^ing 
different kinds of $tori^ predictively? What kinds of meta- 
phbrical expression can be prooessed by children at different 
age levels? ; 

What Are the dene^^ 

of Semiotics for Teaching? 

A cbmprehehsive view df curriculum is implicit ih semiotics 
insofar as all existing schddl sUbjects^ahd even subjects hdt 
yet fbrmulated^are by their hatUre ways df drgahizihg sighs. 
If we think bf learners as individuals with the potential fbr 
expriKsing thamselv^ through a variety bf sighs (such as lih- 
guisttc, gestural, pictorial, musical, and mathematical sighs) 
and systems bf sighs, we gain a fresh perspective both on human 
potential and on the brganization of school subjects. 

A cbnstellatibn of ^gnitive, aesthetic, and (^chbmbtbr 
skills is brought to the surface when we consider students' 
abilities to understand and perfbrm in numerous sign systems; 
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The role of language in the curriculum, moreover, takes on new 
power In the semiotic perspective, banguage is the main arbiter 
as students learn to Qse and understand all of theother^ymbol 
systems: Language Is used by musicians and visual artists in 
artlcuiating their intentions and describing their tediniques: 
Ahaiysis of the syntax of any nonlinguistic object, from an 
equatidh to a piece of sculpture, involves language. So does 
descfiptidh df the ideas or emotidhal risspdhses that the object 
evdkes in us. 

The centra I ity of language in semiotjcs can be disputed oh 
theoretical gn3unds, but as Eco says, "Lahguata is the most 
powerful semiotic device that man has invented." Pfaget states 
that "language is but one among . . . many aspects of the 
semiotic function, even though It is in most instan<^ the most 
important J' John Carroll acknowledges the educational Im- 
portance of pictorial forms but notes that they "are almost 
always accompanied by language and often require language 
to make them inteiligibie." Language across the curriculum, 
then. Is not a mere buzzphrase; it is an esential a)nclition 
for learning. 

Suhor has <ailed semiotics an overarching inception that 
provides a stronger basis fdr inter iisciplihary studies than, say, 
traditidhal ratidhales like the humanities and aesthetic educa- 
tidh, or itidre recent ones like media study and gidbal educatidh. 
Cdhsisteht with studies in right/left brain fuhctidhs, a serhidtics- 
based curricuiurn ehcdurages students to talk about the paint- 
ings and music they produce, to create collages expressing the 
themes of novels and plays, to write about the things they see 
under microsospes and in physics laboratories, or to engage 
In a variety of purposeful cross-media activities. As Wolfe and 
Beising note, these mindstretching activities "shift repeatedly 
between two different kinds of brain functioning ... [and] 
engage both brains in a balanced way." 

The richness of skills required in a semiotics-based cur- 
riculum_ is evident. Saloman, among others, has written about 
the range of mental skills required In multimedia reception and 
production. A well-articulated semlotliss-based program would 
necessarily be the opposite of the unstructured "frills" approach 
criticized by the back td basics advdcates. The very range df 
semidtics and its potential fdr drgahtzing our thinking abdut 
curriculum in new ways can add structure and substance td 
arguments for the things that teachers value: oral language, 
the written word, the arts, interdisciplinary study, and the 
articulate exchange of ideas and feelings among students. 

Charts Suhor 

Deputy Executive Director 

National Council of Teachers of English 
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